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The majority ot the farmers in most parts of the Nation 
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farmers‘ sons and farm itavorers. They do not want minimum fsarm wWaces, 
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where prefer the lecal type of labor with which they are 


wnen the traditional lnbor supply dwindles other types of isbor heve 
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and desire higher prices for asri¢ultural products. 
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The farners' opposition to the freezing of firm lsbor grows: out 
of basic eer ares orcneiples. “ost frequentiy mentioned was the 
conviction that a vorker is not a good or dependable worker unless he 


ae < é hes 
wants to remain in furm work. The farmers’ search for “hands who have 


an interest in the farm" is srounded on experience: "You can’t force s 
& é 


man to stay on @ farm. If you de, he won't be much good." 
The nature of most farming: enterprises is such that the hired 


worker rust work with & minima: of supervision, complete one task and 


turn to ancther without direction. in many farm tasks, such as milking, 
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*mhe base matorials for this statement are taken from the detailed re- 
ports of 34 of the counties in which observations are ae nade by the 
field staff of the Division of Farm Population and Rural vvelfare for 
the project on ural Life Trends in VJartine. 
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it is diffi ait to detect’ inefficiency at the tine But the results of 


such indifferent work are cumulative and ray sharply reduce the farm incore. 


Another frequent reason for farmers opposing the freezing of farm 
labor is that most farmers sincerely believe that a man should be ver= 
mitted "to better himself.” This attitude was most frequently expressed 


w 


in such words as, "It would be wreng to keen a man from betlering himself," 
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or "It isn't fair to freewe boys on farms." This ettitude should not be 
surprising, for many o of the farmers’ sons have left the parental farm 
shorthanded to take a war job, and many farmers themselves have nade or 
are considering siniler moves. But this attituce does not spring purely 
from selfish motives. Only an occasional farmer roconmended more severe 


restrictiormon labor movement for nonfanily members, Frecdom to chyose 


one's employncent is a deeply ingrained value of fmerican farmers. 


FRU EBGING OF i LABOR SARIS f VOCETED 

While this may be said to reflect the dominant attitude of farmer 
there were some exceptions im which sentinent leans strongly in favor of 
freezing lubor on the farm, 

In Tennessee the Farn Labor Vonnittee of the State “er Board nre- 
pared a statenent strongly recormendin: tne virtual tying of farm workers 
te the land, though the farm l:bor situation is net critical in that State 
to nearly the depree that it is in many others where the farners strongly 
opnosed Jabor freezing. | 

The recent farm survey bv the etiam itute of Public Cpinicn 


shows that 7 percent of all farmers and 9 percent of southern farners 
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advocated the freezing of farm jobs to keep leborers from zoinzg into 


Je 
factory employment... 
Conditions in areas where farmers were most favorable to the idea 


of freezing labor seem to be characterized by: 


1. & large local labor supply which has been chronically unemployed or 


mderemploved, lives at a subsistence level, could be drawn on at wiil, 


and paid wazes set by the enployer because they had no alternative 


employnent opportunities. 


zo i wide gap in social status between erplovers and workers rationalized 


through the years by the employer group in terms of lack of anbition 


and general low status of the vorkers. 


3. The introduction of alternative employment opportunities that decrezse 
the labor reserve, shift some bargaining power to the torkers, raise 
their level of living, and generally threeten the traditional social 

: . 
structure of the community. 
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In most areas, the farmers are opposed te minimum farm wage las: 


In the areas of low wage rates (the subsistence areas and the Totton South) 


thev object because they fear that anv minimun wege rate that might be 
established would be higher than those now beins paid. In these -reas, 
-the fact that the farmers viewed a minimum ware as a mai.inun wae was 
indicated by the almost ad versél corment that a mindnun wage would not 
take into consideration the individual differences in ability. "Sone," 


they say, "would be worth nore and some less than any minimun wajre that 


might be set." 
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In the areas where farm waves ranre from {60 to S1LOO per month 
and perquisites for year-—'round lubor, and 4 to .6 per day for daz labor, 
the employers feel that a minimum waze would be of no value in holding 
the present workers or regaininy those lost. There is also an alnost 
universal fear that any minimum wae law would also control hours, and 
farmers are practically unanimous in their opinion that farm work cannot 
be adjusted to a rigid hourly schedule. 

In discussinz governmental. action in the wage problen, whether it 
revolved around mininun wages or waye subsidy, the farmers in all areas 
indicated strong opposition to ;overment intervention. They scenerally 
express opposition to rovernnent control of amy kind, and especially fear 
wage control. Such control is associated with the past policy of the 


“ork Projects Administration, which in nany ereas paid workers at rates 


well above the customary farm wages. The farmers insist that ‘VA wages, 


together with the short hours, "spoiled" the workers for farm lebor. 


SOME, DEGIRUD BY OTHERS 


“AGE SUPSIDIVS — FUATED BY 
with notable exceptions, farmers are gencrally opposed to vovernnment 
wage subsidies to make up the difference between wages farmers can pay and 
those workers cun get in war industry or construction. Farmers in the 
areas now paying the higher wages maintain that consumers can afford to, 
pay the full cost of agricultural products, and that pvrices should be 
high enough to permit them to pay the farm wages necessary to hold labor 
on the farm. Many of them also fear that covermment ware subsidies will 


mean control of hours and other farm practices which they do not want 


controlled. 
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In the areas where farm wages heave been low due to a large group of 
underemployed low-status workers, the employers object to the subsidy for 
the same reason that they object to any minimum standard of wages, i.e., 
a raise in wages for that proup will disorganize the present social struc=- 
ture of the cormunity. In areas of traditional surpluses oi farm labor 
and of don incomes, employers of farm labor ure opposed to any propran 
which will naterialiy raise farm wa:es. In many places in. those areas 
wares as ovr as 15 cents an hour are corron, and 25 cents an hour is still 
thought of as high in many places. 

In areas of commercial cash crops such as fruit end truck which 
depend on nonresident migratory workers during the peak lebor seasons, 
wage subsidies by the Government were most often approved. In these 


areas, the liborers leave when the work is completed, and so a raise in 
$ 


their waves is not a threat ee the social system of the local community. 


DEP SRYENT OF PLU WORKERS GUNURALLY APPROVED 

while farmers are generally pleased with the cucvrent defernent 
of farm workers, many farmers say it came too late to help because needed 
workers had already been taken. This attitude is ver prevalent in the 
Range areas. Others question its fairness to the boys. lany heve said 
"It doesn't seen fair to the boys to be ‘favored’ by the draft." In many 


areas, farm boys will not asi: for deferment and request their parents 


and employers. not to ask it. The gencral public seems reluctant to ac~ 
eept farm work as the equivalent to military service in importance, and 


it is widely believed that the general lack of appreciation of the value 


to the Nation cf the farm worker has caused numerous farm bovs to enlist 


poo 6 
early in the war, and is now makiry; many of them umvilling to seek leyit- 
imate deferment. 

In the Cotton South and the subsistence areas where farm lebor is 
“ost plentiful, many farmers insist that the administration of the act is 
too severe. Sixteen war units, and even eight, ure considered too high a 
requirement for defernent. Some seem to feel that practically all farmers 
Should be deferred, even though many of them produce little more than they 
consume. The farrers in the family type cormercial farm areas believe 


they can vet along if their teen-arce sons are deferred. The defernent, 
—_---_-___-_—_-__-_—" 
they say, should not be on the basis of the war units produced on the hone 
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farm alone, for these boys are asc.ets to the entire neishborhood since 


they work for neighbors nearly as much: s for their fathers. The farmer 
eee 


point out that these teen-are boys ware skilled farm workers, and are worth 


more than untrained men who are not interested in ferm work. 


TRADITIONAL T2PUS OF FAR LP BOR PRUFLED 

Farmers everywhere e:.press preference for the types of labor they 
are accustomed to having. liezicans, Japanese, and "Okies' are wanted in 
the Fur Vest, Mexicans and Snanish-frericans in the Southwest, Negrees 
and native-born Uhites in the Southeast, Uuropean irrigrants and local 
rural avellers {and in recent vears an increasing number of southern 
Negroes) in the Northeast, the sons of neighborin;:: farmers and now and 
then a family from the Kentucky hilis (and some lexicans on beet farms) 
in the North Central Ctates,.the sons of neighboring farmers or fanilies 
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from the Cut-over or from Ozarkia in the 
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Japanese laborers are prized in areas where they have been used 
for years, unvanted nearly everyuhers elses; farmers accustomed to Mezican 
dabor feel imposed upon if expected to use Negro workers, and vice versa; 
some beet farmers are confortable only when they heave lexicans working 
in their fields, others would be irritated by even the suggestion that 
they use Mexicans, and on through the whole listing of America's diverse 
farm labor supply. 

The farmers't preference for the familiar types of labor applies to 
their use of the various age and sex groups in the unusual types of labor 
now being used in some areas. ‘The readiness, for example, with which 
women and. children are used in the fields is closely related to the tra- 
ditional practices of the area, while emploved townspeople and urban 
students are most readily available and usable in areas where there are 
fevest ethnic differences in the population and where economic and social 
dines are least severe. ‘omen and children of the upper=income groups, 
employed townspeople, and urban students are least available for farm work 
and last to be. used in cormunities where race and class differences are 


most marked. 


Nev TYPES OF FAR LABOR PROVE USABLE 

When the preferred types of laborers are no longer available in 
sufficient numbers, farmers have utilized new types of labor. Negroes 
have been used where Mexicans were preferred, Mexicans where Japanese were 
preferred, urban students where rural students were preferred, and on 


through the various categories of the unusual farm labor supply. 
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In those parts of the Nation where farm labor is scarcest and is 
highest paid, all kinds of unusual farm labor are already being used = 
employed tovmspeople, urban students, elderly men, and imported labor 
from within and without the Nation. 


And it is of importance to note that most of the farmers who turned 


to new sources of labor vhen the traditional supply was no longer available, 


are finding the new workers more satisfactory than they expected. Farmers 
who, tivo years ago, knew they could never use urban high school students, 
reported last fall =- after having used them for the first time - that they 
teaught on more readily than they had expected and “toughened up" nore 
quickly than they thought they would. 

Many of the above observations are closely paralleled by the find- 


ings in a recent BE report for "Administrative Use on, NFarners' ‘Attitudes 
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CHANGES IN FAHY LfBon SPEEDED UP BY “VAR 

Throughout the Nation's history, changes have been taking place 
in the fart lebor pattern. The tichtened manpower situation occasioned by 
the current war is speeding up the rate and quality of these changes. 

Farm labor changes came vrith the 2h SRE of the frontier, the 
importation of ifrican slaves, the purchase of the Louisiana Territory, 
the annexation of the Southwest, the influx of irrigrants from northern 
Europe and Jater fron SERINE urope, the comin:: of Orientals to the 
Pacific Coast area, the invention of the mowing machine and the binder, 
the development of urban industry, the coming of the automobile and the 


farm tractor, the refrigerated car and truck. 
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the very fact that the farmers, rejion by region, nearly alvays 


prefer local lebor would suggest that the farmers anywhere in the Nation 


could make satisfactory use of any type of labor availiable to them. 
Georgia farmers accustomed to Negro labor and New England farmers accustone 


to southern European field hands moved to the Pacific Coast and came t 
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prefer Japanese, l’exicans, or transient "Oakies." The war further demon= 
strates that when traditional farm leborers are not available, effective 
use can be made of the local unusual labor supply and oj 


outside the reyion = in this respect the experience of the employing 


to that of other employers. 
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Farm wages have been and are of basic importance in this shifting 
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mosaic of the American farm labor pattern, for perhaps more than any other 


one jtem, the pay received by the worker suggests his status in the com-= 
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munity where he works. 


VANY FAP WAGE COMPLAINTS FROM SPAS OF TRADITIONAL UNDER PLOYVENT 


In general, complaints of high wages are rost comron in the areas 
pa ans nese nN SSUES 


where the lowest rates prevail and where lebor has been most abundant, 
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that is, in the subsistence and Cotton South areas. The January farn 
survey by the fmerican Institute of Public Opinion shows 55 nercent of 
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the farmers throughout the Nation and 61 percent of those in the South 


were findipg it difficult to get the help needed. This same renort showed 


ai percent of the Nation's farmers as compared with 47 percent of the 


southern farmers paying farm labor uncer 72.00 a day. 
Probably an important reason for the southern farmers! creater 


complaints about Jabor shortaze is that there is more visible unemployed 


0 i 

or underemployed labor there, and the employers resent an} rise in wages 
when there is not an actual scarcity of workers, and when :% has long been 
ponaad that harmonious relations could be maintained between the various 
economic and social groups in the local cormunity only by ths perpetuation 
of existing economic and social differences. Farm employers ‘n these low 
farm wage sreas complain bitterly about the "no accounts" who ire getting 
high wages in war construction and industry, and-are making all the local 
workers dissatisfied with prevailing rages and hours. In these zveas, 
farm wages are still below the pre-war national everazse. 

in the higher fam wage arcas {as also in the low wage areas), the 
farmers consider maces now paid quite fair in rel:tion to farm prices but 
they point out that "faimess" is quite irrelevant to the problem so lung 
as workers can get a higher wage in industry or construction. In yveneral, 
the farm workers seem to agree that the farmers are paying "fair" ways 
in relationship to what they get for their produce, but not. comparable 
with those of nonffarm employment. 

The wages of urban industry and construction often reduce the 
farm labor force in the low farm wage areas by a nunber greater than that 
represented by those whe leave the farn, or commute from the farm to non= 
farm work. The lov wages traditionally paid aren certars in these low 
wage areas heve virtually forced the entire family to work. Industry's 
higher wage relieves the members of the workers! families of the economic 
necessity for working. Thus, some women and children who formerly worked 
on farms are no longer in the farm labor market. ‘This has been especially 
“noticeable anong some of the city dwelling foreign-born peoples of the 


Northeast, and among families of the poorer rural Vhites and Negroes of 
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the lower South. Some of the women and children from these families hive 
gone into better paid jobs, but others hive boen clad enough to enjoy for 
the first time in their lives the higher social status that has always been 
attached to those families in these areas whose women and children did 


not have to work avay from home to help support the family. 


REGULATION OF INDUSTRIAL TAGES DESTSD 

Discussions of farm wages often brourzht out the farmer's belief 
that industrial wages are too high, and that the farncr is suffering fron 
competition with industry for labor. Statements like these were corrion: 
"Tt isn't that agricultural wages are too low, but wages in war industries 
and construction are too high." "fny minimum wage agriculture could pay 
would be too low for amyone who cen get 4 war job." "You can't blame a 
man for getting 'some gravy' from a war job." "hat we need is not a 
floor under farm wages but a ceiling to industrial wages." 

Many farmers believe that the Government has been too lenient toward 
union labor, and that the Government has backed labor leaders in their 
demand for shat the farmers consider exorbitant industrial wages. Con- 
nected with this - in the farmer's mind ~ is the comron belief that 
industrial employers do not care how hiyh wages go because they are operat— 
ing on a "eost—plus basis," and "so the higher wages go, the hicher the 
profits." These beliefs are bolstered with stories, esnecially cormon in 
defense construction areas, of wasteful use of both labor and materizls. 
Such factors as these, the farmers point out, give industry an advantare 


which makes it impossible for agriculture to campete for labor. 
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Many farmers say the vovernnent discriminates against them by 
letting industry set the price and profits for their products on the basis 
of wage costs, while onposing the inclusion of farm labor costs in the farn 
parity formula and refusing to let farm prices rise. A most cormon re= 
sponse to the question of ninimm wages or government subsidies is, "Give 
us the prices for our farm produce, and we will take care of the wages." 

Similar findings ure reported in the January farm survey of the 
Pecican Institute of Public Opinion, vhich shows that 72 percent of the 
farmers thought the Government had favored urban labor, and by a recent 
BAE study for "/dministrative Use't which states that farrers feel "higher 
prices for their products would enable them to meet industrial competition 


for workers." 
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